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In next week’s issue 


A major new series starts on the Israeli metal- 
bending ‘magician’ Uri Geller, whose 
experiences with investigator Andrija Puharich 
must count as some of the weirdest on record. 
In Ghosts we look at some good ways and bad 
ways to go about tracking them down. In UFO 
Photo File we feature clips from two 
extraordinary films — one taken at Stonehenge, 
the other in Oxfordshire. We take another look at 
Kirlian photography: a special series by one of 
our distinguished consultants tries to sort out 
sense from nonsense in the study of this 
intriguing electrical phenomenon. Bringing our 
series on Astrology to an end we describe the 
remarkable work done by Gauquelin, Eysenck 
and others, which seems to indicate that the 
planets really do determine our character and 
calling. And to conclude, more on the baffling 
occurrence of Coincidences! 
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Insearchofapparitions 


the scientific outlook in the West in the last : 


No two ghosts are alike — and a good ghost hunter will 
approach each haunting differently. In this series, GUY 
LYON PLAYFAIR describes how serious researchers go about 
their business, and the kind of evidence they seek 


‘FEAR CAME UPON MB, and trembling, which 
made all my bones to shake. Then a spirit 
passed before my face; the hair of my flesh 
stood up. It stood still, but I could not 
discern the form thereof.’ 

This is how the experience of seeing a 
ghost is described in the Book of Job 4: 
14-16, The word ‘ghost’ comes from an 
ancient root meaning ‘to be scared’, and to 
many, including Job, encounters with ghosts 
have been literally hair-raising. Fortunately, 
some people, far from being frightened, are 
willing to seek out ghosts and actively in- 
vestigate them. 

The existence of ghosts has been accepted 
Without question in almost all cultures 
throughout history. Only with the growth of 


The screaming skull of 
Bettiscombe Manor in 
Dorset is said to be that of a 
West Indian slave who 
swore his spirit would not 
rest until he was buried in 
his homeland. After his burial 
blood-chilling cries shook 
the house until he was 
exhumed, and his body sent 
for burial in the West Indies. 
If it is ever disturbed again, 
will the ghost return to the 
Manor? 


few centuries have their existence and nature 
been disputed, But serious attempts to find 


out what they are and to study their ‘bere: oo 


haviour are surprisingly few. And many 
people still respond to the idea of ghosts with — 
an irrational blend of fear, ridicule and > 
laughter. We reject what we do not under- 


stand, rather than face the possibility that 
there are indeed more things in heaven and 
earth than are dreamed of, let alone taken 


seriously, by the scientific establishment. 
Ghosts are even rejected by people who 
have seen them. ‘I saw it, but I still don’t 
believe it!’ is a commonly reported reaction, _ 
for the human mind. instinctively rejects — 


information it cannot assimilate ad sae 


pret. Clearly, better evidence, and more of ae 


is needed before the ghost can find its way 


into the physics and biology textbooks, 


What, to begin with, is a ghost? Dice 


tionaries define it as the supposed disem- 


bodied spirit, or soul, of a dead Lede ‘This 


Ghosts 


explanation of the nature of ghosts will not be 


assumed here, however, for apparitions of 


living people are frequent. The word ‘ghost’ 


has also acquired the sense of a vestige of 


something, as in ‘the ghost of a smile’. 
Frederick W.H. Myers, a leader of early 
psychical research, echoed this meaning in 
his characterisation of a ghost as ‘a manifes- 
tation of persistent personal energy’ — a 
conclusion he had reached after careful study 
of a mass of evidence. 

A great deal of evidence is available, for 
seeing or hearing ghostly presences is a very 
common experience. In 1889 the British 
Society for Psychical Research, of which 
Myers was a founder member, embarked 


upon a large-scale survey of experiences of 


apparitions, asking the question: 
Have you ever, when believing yourself 
to be completely awake, had a vivid 
impression of seeing or being touched 
by a living being or inanimate object, or 
of hearing a voice; which impression, so 
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Above: the Brown Lady of 
Raynham Hall in Norfolk. 
This ill-defined form was 
seen by the photographer as 
well as captured on film 


Right: the form of a kneeling 
monk is said to appear in 
this picture, taken by a local 
solicitor in St Nicholas’s 
Church, Arundel, in 1940 


far as you could discover, was not due 
to any external physical cause? 
Almost Io per cent of the 17,000 people who 
replied said ‘yes’. Later surveys in several 
other countries confirm this picture. 
Isolated appearances of a ghost may be 
undramatic, but when repeated over a long 
period become worthy of study. An example 
is the ghost reported in 1892 by a medical 
student, Miss R. C. Morton. She wrote: 
I saw the figure of a tall lady dressed in 
black, standing at the head of the stairs. 
After a few moments she descended the 
stairs, and I followed for a short dis- 
tance, feeling curious what it could be. 
I had only a small piece of candle, and it 
suddenly burnt itself out; and being 
unable to see more, I went to my room. 
This ghost lent itself to study. Over the 
following seven years six people besides Miss 
Morton saw the ghost, which closely re- 
sembled a known former occupant of the 
house, while about 20 people heard sounds 
apparently made by it. Sightings followed a 


- regular pattern: the figure would walk down- 


stairs (the resourceful Miss Morton some- 
times tied threads across them, but they 
remained unbroken), enter the drawing- 
room and stand in the window. Then it 
would leave the room by the door, walk along 
the passage and disappear. 


Cornering a phantom 
Miss Morton, who must have been an excep- 
tionally courageous young woman, made 
frequent attempts to converse with the ghost, 
but although it seemed aware of her pres- 
ence, it never replied. She also tried to touch 
it, but it always got out of the way. ‘On 
cornering her, as I did once or twice,’ she 
wrote, ‘she disappeared.’ Miss Morton even 
tried to ‘pounce on it’, with the same result. 
Once she saw the figure at the usual 
window and asked her father if he too could 


‘big | 
be yk 
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line 
amazing 
Gladys 
Hlayiticnr 


While Gladys Hayter sits 
in trance, a phantom 
hand appears, unseen in 
the darkness but 
captured in this infra- 
red photograph 


see it, but he could not. When he walked to 
the window, the phantom promptly walked 
round him. 

The family’s cat took no notice at all of the 
ghost. The dogs, however, frequently re- 
acted as if they had seen somebody. One 
would run to the foot of the stairs, wag its tail 
and jump up as if waiting to be patted, but 
then back away with its tail between its legs 
and hide under a sofa. Another dog was often 
found ‘in a state of terror’ for no obvious 
reason. This sensitivity of some animals to 
supernatural presences has prompted their 
use as ‘ghost-detectors’ (see page §50). 

In any investigation, it helps to know 
something of the likely course of events. 
While the nature of ghosts is still mysterious, 
their behaviour has been studied in great 
detail. G. N. M. Tyrell, in his book Appari- 
tions, published in 1943, identified four main 
groups by their pattern of activity. 


Below: the kneeling figure in 
this photograph of the altar 
of St Mary’s Church, 
Woodford, was not seen by 
the photographer at the time 
the picture was taken 


Ghosts 


An East London psychic, Gladys 
Hayter, apparently has the ability to 
cause phantoms to materialise and living 
people and inanimate objects to de- 
materialise and change position, under 
the gaze of the camera. In 1970 Mrs 
Hayter, who already practised psychic 
healing, began photographing strange 
phenomena with a simple Instamatic 
camera. Glowing streaks of ‘ectoplasm’ 
often appear, emerging from her body. 
Sometimes her image does not appear in 
the picture, even though, as she insists, 
she has not moved. In fact, she claims 
she is unable to move when in trance 
during one of these sessions. The picture 
shown here is one of anumber taken by a 
local photographer, using infra-red film 
in the near-darkness. The camera on the 
tripod is Mrs Hayter’s. 


The first of Tyrrell’s groups consists of 
apparitions that haunt certain places. ‘hese, 
of which Miss Morton’s ghost is a typical 
example, are what are now termed ‘place- 
centred’, rather than ‘person-centred’. On 
the whole they do not arouse fear and they 
sometimes come to be treated as part of the 
family. They rarely do any harm. 

The second category consists of post- 
mortem apparitions, taking place some time 
after the death of the person seen, and not 
related to any particular place or event. 

Thirdly, there are crisis cases, in which the 
apparition is of someone who is undergoing 
some profound experience at the time (often 
unknown to the percipient), such as an 
accident or illness or, of course, death. 


Experimental apparitions 

The last of Tyrrell’s categories is the least- 
known type of apparition, but perhaps the 
most intriguing of all — the experimentally 
induced apparition. The ghost in these cases 
is not of a dead or dying person but of 
someone alive and well who has deliberately 
attempted to make his or her image visible to 
someone else. Tyrrell found records of 16 
successful attempts of this type, and won- 
dered why such an evidently repeatable ex- 
periment had been ignored by researchers. It 
remains a neglected area of study and, al- 
though there has been considerable recent 
study of ‘out-of-the-body’ experiences, re- 
ports of self-induced visibility at a distance 
remain very rare. 

Those ghosts for which evidence is most 
compelling, and that critical researchers have 
concluded are genuine, usually show a 
number of features. Such a ghost obeys the 
laws of perspective, looking different to dif- 
ferent observers; it appears solid; it is visible 
when viewed in a mirror; and it makes 
sounds appropriate to its movements — foot- 
steps can be heard, for example. It generally 
gives the impression of being as real as a 
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Ghosts 


Right: two ghostly forms 
appear behind the figure of 
an English lady, Miss 
Townsend, in the Basilica at 
Domrémy, in France. The 
apparitions were unseen by 
Miss Townsend’s 
companion, Lady Palmer, 
when she took this 
photograph during a visit in 
1925 


Below: another haunting of a 
holy place. The church in 
this case is at Newby, in 
North Yorkshire. Its vicar, the 
Reverend K. F. Lord, was 
amazed to find this form on 
his developed photograph of 
the altar 


living person, if only for a limited period. A 
sensation of sudden cold may be felt. 

‘The feeling of coldness is also a commonly 
reported feature of poltergeist cases, but 
poltergeists are unlike conventional ghosts: 
they cause physical objects to move, yet they 
are not seen doing so. Apparitions have been 
reported in association with poltergeist ac- 
tivity, but we have yet to see one pick up an 
object and throw it. 

When a ghost is seen by only one person, 
the suspicion arises of hallucination, error or 
deception — whether practised by the per- 
cipient or someone else. But ghosts are often 
seen by more than one person at the same 
time, though not necessarily by everybody 
present. This is often sufficient to rule out 
the possibility of deception or mistake, but 
the true nature of the apparition remains 
unknown. It is not necessarily a disembodied 
spirit — it could be an ‘intersubjective’ 
phenomenon, the joint creation of the per- 
cipients’ minds. 

An apparition may provide some plain 
evidence of its non-physical nature. It may 
pass through walls; sometimes it appears and 
disappears through phantom doors that open 
and close while ‘real’ doors stay closed; it 
may become transparent and fade away. 

Nevertheless, these elusive wraiths can 
apparently be recorded on photographic 
film. ‘There are many alleged photographs of 
ghosts, but few are convincing. Fraud has 
been so prevalent in the field of psychic 
photography that attention has been diverted 


The ancient manor house at Sandford 
Orcas, set in an attractive part of Dorset, 
is the very type of an English haunted 
house — and it seems to have more than 
its fair share of ghosts. ‘They include a 
lady in green; another in red, noted for 
her punctual appearances at I1.50 a.m. 


from the rare examples that may well be the 
real thing. One impressive case took place at 
Raynham Hall, Norfolk, home of the Mar- 
quis of Townshend, in 1936. A professional 
photographer and his assistant were taking 
photographs of the house. While photo- 
graphing the staircase, the assistant reported 
seeing a ghostly figure coming down the 
stairs. Ihe picture taken at that time, which 
has been pronounced genuine by photo- 
graphic experts, does indeed show a misty 
form. The house has a long history of haunt- 
ing by a lady in brown, who was seen 
simultaneously by two witnesses in 1835. 
Later she was seen by the author Captain 
Marryat, who ungallantly fired a shotgun at 
her. Despite this unwelcoming action, she 
was seen again in 1926 by Lord Townshend 
and two other witnesses. 


Ghostly worshippers 

Convincing pictures of ghosts have been 
taken in churches. In 1940, a local solicitor 
snapped an unmistakably human form in 
front of the altar of St Nicholas’s church, in 
Arundel, Sussex. More solid in appearance 
than the brown lady of Raynham Hall, it was 
still partly transparent. Some have inter- 
preted it as the figure of a kneeling priest. A 
similar figure appeared in a photo taken in St 
Mary’s, Woodford, in Northamptonshire, 
by Gordon Carroll in 1966. ‘Two ghostly 


Ghosts 


on the stairs; a monk; an Elizabethan 
lady; a local man who hanged himself in 
the gatehouse; and Sir Hubert Med- 
lycott, whose family still owns the house. 
A ghost dog is sometimes seen, and the 
sound of a phantom spinet can occasion- 
ally be heard. The ghost of a footman, 7 
feet (2 metres) tall, adds to the problems 
of the house, for it reputedly takes an 
improper interest in virgins. It is not, 
however, often seen nowadays. There 
are allegedly 14 ghosts in all at the manor 
— offering a tempting field for the en- 
ergetic ghost investigator. 


priests turned up in the picture of Lady 
Palmer taken by her friend Miss ‘Townsend 
in the Basilica of Domréemy, in France. 

‘The prize for technical quality in a ghost 
photograph must go to the Reverend K. F. 
Lord of Newby, in Yorkshire, who recorded 
the presence of a very clear, if somewhat 
stagey, hollow-eyed spook before his altar. 

These are examples of ‘place-centred’ 
ghosts. Photographic evidence for ‘person- 
centred’ apparitions is more ample. The 
family photograph albums of the London 
medium Gladys Hayter contain dozens of 
colour pictures of inexplicable lights, 
shadows and — apparently — partly dema- 
terialised living human beings. In 1979 she 
took a shot of a child in a car, a picture that 
seems entirely normal except for the fact 
that, as she has testified, no child was in the 
car when the picture was taken. 

There are no photographs, however, as 
persuasive as the best eyewitness accounts. 
Cumulatively, the weight of evidence, of all 
kinds, suggests that ghosts exist. But, despite 
a century of intensive research, what they 
are, and the conditions under which they 
manifest themselves, are questions that are 
still awaiting definitive answers. Ghost 
hunters still face mysteries in plenty. 


How can an investigator snare a ghost for 
detailed study? See page 625 
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Lost, believed kidnapped 


Fifty years after the Gallipoli campaign three old soldiers 
came forward with a bizarre tale of a cloud kidnapping a 
whole regiment. PAUL BEGG sheds new light on this 


‘mysterious’ disappearance 


ON I2 AUGUST 1915 the best part of the First- 
Fifth Battalion of the Royal Norfolk Regi- 
ment disappeared. The decomposing cor- 
pses of slightly less than half the battalion 
were later found, but the precise fate of the 
remaining troops remains a mystery. How- 
ever, a solution may lie in a story which has 
featured in several books about UFOs and 
other relative phenomena. According to a 
statement made by three of the original 
witnesses, members of a New Zealand field 
company saw a large number of British 
troops abducted by a strange cloud, perhaps 
a UFO. The troops were identified as the 
First-Fourth Norfolk and the event allegedly 
happened on 21 August. As there is ample 
proof that the First-Fourth Norfolk did not 
disappear it seems that the New Zealanders’ 
story is either a complete fabrication or 
describes the fate of another body of men, 
perhaps the disappearance of the First-Fifth 
Norfolk on 12 August. 

What the New Zealanders allegedly saw is 
described in a statement signed by three of 
the original witnesses: 


August 21, 1915 
The following is an account of the 
strange incident that happened on the 


Below: British troops go 
‘over the top’ during the 
Gallipoli campaign, 1915. 
These soldiers were part of 
the hastily formed Naval 
division — basically sailors, 
they lacked proper training in 
land fighting. Other divisions 
deployed at Gallipoli were 
equally inadequately trained. 
The Norfolks, for example, 
consisted mainly of raw 
recruits and ‘Saturday 
soldiers’ (Territorials) whose 
exposure to the conditions at 
Gallipoli came as a brutal — 
and in many cases, fatal — 
shock 


above date, which occurred in the mor- 
ning during the severest and final 
period of fighting which took place on 
Hill 60, Suvla Bay, ANZAC. 

The day broke clear, without a cloud 
in sight, as any beautiful Mediter- 
ranean day could be expected to be. 
The exception, however, was a number 
of perhaps six or eight ‘loaf of bread’ 
shaped clouds — all shaped exactly alike 
— which were hovering over Hill 60. It 
was noticed that, in spite of a four- or 
five-mile-an-hour [6-8 km/h] breeze 
from the south, these clouds did not 
alter their position in any shape or 
form, nor did they drift away under the 
influence of the breeze. They were 
hovering at an elevation of about 60 
degrees as seen from our observation 
point 500 feet [150 metres] up. Also 
stationary and resting on the ground 
right underneath this group of clouds 
was a Similar cloud in shape, measuring 
about 800 feet [245 metres] in length, 
220 feet [65 metres] in height, and 200 
feet [60 metres] in width. This cloud 
was absolutely dense, solid looking in 
structure, and positioned about 14 to 
18 chains [900-1100 metres] from the 
fighting in British-held territory. All 
this was observed by twenty-two men 
of No 3 Section, No 1 Field Company, 
N.Z.E., including myself, from our 
trenches on Rhododendron Spur, app- 
roximately 2500 yards [1350 metres] 


south-west of the cloud on the ground. 
Our vantage point was overlooking Hill 
60 by about 300 feet [90 metres]. As it 
turned out later, this singular cloud was 
straddling a dry creek bed or sunken 
road [Kaiajik Dere] and we had a 
perfect view of the cloud’s sides and 
ends as it rested on the ground. Its 
colour was a light grey, as was the 
colour of the other clouds. 

A British regiment, the First- 
Fourth Norfolk, of several hundred 
men, was then noticed marching up 
this sunken road or creek towards Hill 
60. However, when they arrived at this 
cloud, they marched straight into it, 
with no hesitation, but no one ever 
came out to deploy and fight at Hill 60. 
About an hour later, after the last of 
the file had disappeared into it, this 
cloud very unobtrusively lifted off the 
ground and, like any cloud or fog 
would, rose slowly until it joined the 
other similar clouds which were men- 
tioned at the beginning of this account. 
On viewing them again, they all looked 
alike ‘as peas ina pod’. All this time, the 
group of clouds had been hovering in 
the same place, but as soon as the 
singular cloud had risen to their level, 
they all moved away northwards, i.e. 
towards Thrace [ Bulgaria]. In a matter 


Above: seen from a distance 
the Allied camp at Walkers 
Ridge, Gallipoli, looks 
organised enough. But the 
truth was very different; the 
tents provided little shelter 
from the relentless heat for 
men already weakened by 
disease 


Disappearances 


of about three-quarters of an hour they 
had all disappeared from view. 

‘The regiment mentioned was posted 
as missing or ‘wiped out’ and on 
Turkey surrendering in 1918, the first 
thing Britain demanded of ‘Turkey was 
the return of this regiment. Turkey 
replied that she had neither captured 
this regiment, nor made contact with it, 
and did not know it existed. A British 
Regiment in 1914-18 consisted of any 
number between 800 and 4000 men. 
Those who observed this incident 
vouch for the fact that ‘Turkey never 
captured that regiment, nor made con- 
tact with it. 

We, the undersigned, although late 
in time, this is the soth Jubilee of the 
ANZAC landing, declare that the above 
described incident is true in every 
word. 

Signed by witnesses: 
4/165 Sapper F. Reichardt, 

Matata, Bay of Plenty 
13/416 Sapper R. Newnes 

157 King Street, Cambridge 
J. L. Newman 

75 Freyberg Street, Octumoctai, 

‘Tauranga 


This statement is sometimes accompanied 
by an extract referring to the event from an 
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unspecified ‘official history’ of the Gallipoli 
campaign: 
They were swallowed up by an un- 
seasonable fog. This fog reflected the 
sun’s rays in such a way that artillery © 
observers were dazzled by its brilliance 
and unable to fire in support. The two 
hundred and fifty men were never seen 
or heard from again. 
The New Zealanders’ statement contains 
several obvious errors: ANZAC was not a place 
at the time (although there is a faint likeli- 
hood that they were referring to an area that 
was invested with that name), but an acro- 
nym for Australia and New Zealand Army 
Corps, and the First-Fourth Norfolk was a 
battalion of the Royal Norfolk Regiment and 
not itself a regiment. It is difficult to believe 
that anyone familiar with the British Army or 
the Gallipoli campaign would have made 
such mistakes, which suggests that the state- 
ment may have been written by someone 
other than those who signed it and that 
signatures were provided without the state- 
ment having first been checked for accuracy. 
Most important, of course, is the fact that 
the First-Fourth Norfolk did not disappear 
but were in active service throughout the 
Gallipoli campaign. The only Norfolks who 
disappeared were the First-Fifth Battalion 
and they disappeared on 12 August, not 21. It 
is perhaps possible but highly unlikely that 
the First-Fifth, disorientated after the fight- 
ing, wandered around Suvla Plain for nine 
days, but a more likely explanation for the 
difference of dates — assuming that the New 
Zealanders’ story relates to the First-Fifth 
— is that Sapper Reichardt, who seems res- 
ponsible for telling the story, confused the 
dates. After all 21 is the reverse of 12. 


An insubstantial cloud 

As for the substance of Reichardt’s story, 
the most dilligent research has failed to locate 
any account of the ‘kidnapping cloud’ pre- 
dating the signed statement (except the alleg- 
ed entry in an ‘official history’, of which 
more will be said later), and the statement is 
not contemporary with the events it de- 
scribes, having been signed at an old com- 
rades’ reunion to celebrate the soth anniver- 
sary of the ANZAC landing, namely in 196s. 
One can only wonder why Mr Reichardt and 
his companions did not report such an un- 
usual occurrence at the time, or at least when 
the mystery could not be solved later, but 
perhaps they feared ridicule. Whatever the 
reason, the story rests with the testimony of 
those who signed the statement. 

Sapper Frederick Reichardt, a sailor, en- 
listed in the British Section of the New 
Zealand Expeditionary Force on 8 October 
I9I14 as a member of No 3 Section, First 
Divisional Field Company, New Zealand 
Engineers. He embarked for Gallipoli on 12 
April 191s. 

It will be recalled that Suvla Plain is 
dominated by a semicircle of hills stretching 
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from north to south, the southernmost being 
Sari Bair, which has three summits: Koja 
Cheman Tepe, Besim Tepe, and Chunuk 
Bair. The most practical route to the summit 
of Chunuk Bair is along the Rhododendron 
Spur, so named by the Allies because of the 
red flowers (not rhododendrons) that had 
blazed along its length during the early days 
of the campaign. It was from Rhododendron 
Spur that Reichardt claims to have seen the 
First-Fourth abducted. 

One and a half miles (2.5 kilometres) to 
the north of Chunuk Bair is a small hillock 
called Hill 60, towards which Reichardt 
claims the troops were marching when ab- 
ducted by the cloud. A further three miles (5 
kilometres) to the north is Kuchuk Anafarta 
Ova, the scene of the Norfolks’ advance on 12 
August. 

According to the War diary of the First 
Divisional Field Company, No 3 Section was 
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Below: a rough trench 
congested with walking 
wounded and stretcher cases 
after an action. Rudimentary 
medical attention patched up 
the wounded until they 
could be carried out to the 
hospital ships moored 
offshore. However, the heat 
and dust — and the ever- 
present ‘corpse fly’ — 
combined to produce fever 
and infection, which wiped 
out thousands of the 
wounded 


Right: Turkish attendants 
look after graves in one of 
the 31 cemeteries maintained 
on the Gallipoli Peninsula by 
the Commonwealth War 
Graves Commission. 
Thousands of the dead, 
however, were never 
identified and many soldiers 
were never found 


Below: a grim relic of the 
Gallipoli campaign — a 
human jawbone washed up 
by the Aegean Sea 50 years 
after the Dardanelles 
invasion by the Allies. Such 
was the carnage that the 
tides are still washing up 
fragments of the fallen and 
their equipment 
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away from the Rhododendron Spur until 13 
August, being transferred there on that date. 
This being the case, Reichardt and his com- 
panions were in no position to observe the 
Norfolks advance in the afternoon of 12 
August. However, it is possible that No 3 
Section was moved to the Spur during 12 
August in order to begin work there at dawn 
the following day. Reichardt could have had 
an unimpeded view of the Norfolks’ advance, 
but he was at least four and a half miles (7 
kilometres) away and must have had acute 
powers of observation if he could accurately 
see what was happening at such a distance 
and in the midst of a battle. 

Sadly, Reichardt’s position neither proves 
nor disproves his story since he says that the 
troops were marching towards Hill 60, some 
three miles (5 kilometres) to the south of the 
scene of the Norfolks’ advance. So once again 
the question is raised as to whether the 
Norfolks, disorientated, blindly wandered 
around Suvla Plain for up to nine days, 
eventually finding themselves heading for 
Hill 60, which was, incidentally, held by the 
enemy. This is possible, of course, but it 
seems highly unlikely that the Norfolks 
would not have fallen into the hands of either 
the Allies or the enemy. 

When considering this eventuality it is 
impossible not to balance it against the errors 
in Reichardt’s story: he names the wrong 
battalion; he calls it a regiment; he gives the 
date of 21 August, nine days after the First- 
Fifth disappeared; he says the troops were 
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three miles (5 kilometres) away from where 
the Fifth Norfolk vanished and has them 
marching towards enemy territory; he calls 
ANZAC a place; he waited 50 years before 
telling his story. It all weighs against believ- 
ing the main substance of his story. 

The only thing that will tip the scales in 
his favour is the reference to the event in the 
unspecified ‘official history’ of the Gallipoli 
campaign. 

None of the official histories contains the 
entry cited in connection with Reichardt’s 
story. However, in The final report of the 
Dardanelles commission, on the page facing 
the account of the First-Fifth’s advance on 
12 August, is the following: 

By some freak of nature Suvla Bay and 
Plain were wrapped ina strange mist on 
the afternoon of 21 August. This was 
sheer bad luck as we had reckoned on 
the enemy’s gunners being blinded by 
the declining sun and upon the Turks’ 
trenches being shown up by the even- 
ing sun with singular clearness. Actu- 
ally, we could hardly see the enemy 
lines this afternoon, whereas to the 
westward targets stood out in strong 
relief against the luminous light. 


Havoc in the afternoon 

There can be no doubt that this is the extract 
used to support Reichardt’s story. And it 
refers to events on 21 August I9I5! 

‘Freak of nature’, ‘strange mist’, ‘lumin- 
ous light’, these are words to conjure with, 
but the report in fact describes an un- 
seasonable but otherwise perfectly normal 
mist that descended shortly after noon on 21 
August and caused havoc with what was, in 
terms of numbers, the greatest offensive ever 
launched at Gallipoli. 

During that afternoon a composite ANZAC 
force of 3000 men attacked Hill 60. The 
battle would rage for a week before the Allies 
withdrew, leaving a corpse-strewn hillock 
behind them. It was in the late afternoon 
when, as the Final report says, the mist 
reflected the sun. The Sherwood Rangers, 
led by Sir John Milbanke vc, could not see 
the enemy, but the enemy could see the 
Rangers only too well and wiped them out. 

It is this incident that Reichardt seems to 
have confused with the disappearance of the 
First-Fifth Norfolk to produce the story of 
the kidnapping cloud. Both incidents are 
described on facing pages in the Final report 
and significantly, the declassified edition of 
the report was released in 1965, the same year 
that Reichardt told his story. But the Nor- 
folks’ fate is still a mystery and in all 
probability will remain one, but it is up to 
you to decide how mysterious their disap- 
pearance is. People disappear in time of war. 
Of the 34,000 British and Empire troops who 
died at Gallipoli, 27,000 have no known 
grave. In the light of such widespread car- 
nage, how many more ‘strange disappear- 
ances’ do those bald statistics hide? 
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ASTROLOGY IS A VERY ANCIENT SCIENCE: its 
tenets and principles have come down to us 
over thousands of years, so that now it is 
impossible to separate the original beliefs 
from those that have accrued to them over so 
many generations. Yet much of what is today 
considered traditional in astrology comes 
from no farther back than the end of the 19th 
century — a time when the study of astrology 
was suddenly revived in both England and 
France. The association of astrology with the 
Tarot cards, for instance, dates from this 
period; there is no historical connection 
whatsoever between the two, except insofar 
as the 22 Tarot trumps are the remnants of a 
much larger set of some §0 cards that at one 
time included 12 that represented the signs 
of the zodiac, with another seven to represent 
the planets. 

Some measure of the confusion created by 
the 19th-century occultists can be obtained 
from the so-called ‘tables of correspon- 
dences’ published in 1909 in Liber 777 by 
Aleister Crowley. There are altogether 194 
tables, which provide the equivalents of the 
letters of the Hebrew alphabet to the planets, 
the spheres and the elements; to colours, 
Tarot cards, Egyptian, Roman and Hindu 
gods and goddesses, plants, precious stones, 
drugs, perfumes, and all sorts of concepts. 


Magic and number symbolism 
Crowley made much of this up for himself; 
parts he got from English occultists of the 
1880s and 1890s such as L. Macgregor 
Mathers; some can be traced back to 
medieval magical writers such as Cornelius 
Agrippa; and a few scraps can be attributed 
to Roman astrology and to the beliefs as- 
sociated with the Jewish gabalah. This 
system of ‘correspondences’ is very clearly a 
development of the ‘as above, so below’ 
principle designed to cover every contin- 
gency. Although it is completely artificial, 
this sort of thing is frequently made an 
essential part of what is taught in con- 
temporary courses in astrology. 

The sceptic may be forgiven for finding 
some of the fundamental principles of as- 
trology equally questionable. When one 
reads, for instance, that the typical Pisces 
native has unusually prominent eyes and a 
fleshy body, with some kind of peculiarity 
about the feet, and that he or she is likely to 
be a good swimmer, one is justified in 
suspecting that the description is tailored to 
result in something that is essentially fish- 
like. This apparent anthropomorphism turns 
up throughout astrology: the Cancerian, for 
example is said to walk with a peculiar 
sideways gait; the Sagittarian has a long face 
with prominent front teeth, and female Sag- 
ittarians may wear their hair in a pony-tail; 
the Taurean is obstinate, with a broad face 
and thick-set body, and a thick muscular 
throat. 

The characters supposed to be exhibited 
by the different planets seem to suffer from 
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Out of the cosmic s 


Astrologers have always held that the planets 
influence our lives in quite specific ways. Here, BRIAN 
INNES describes how — and reviews some modern 
research that may back up the astrologers’ claims 


A giant solar flare, perhaps 
as much as 100,000 miles in 
length. The Sun plays such a 
major part in the lives of 
everyone on Earth that it is 
hard to believe that it has no 
effect upon the destiny of 
those born at different stages 
of its annual cycle. The 
observations made by John 
Nelson suggest that the 
relative positions of the 
planets affect activities on 
the surface of the Sun and, 
therefore, the amount of 
cosmic radiation falling upon 
the Earth 


the same kind of identification. Waite’s Com- 
pendium of natal astrology lists the following 
‘personal characteristics shown by the 
planets’: 
Sun: pride, generosity, egotism, 
honour, loyalty, ardour, vitality 
Moon: sensitivity, sentiment, maternal 
instinct, femininity, changeableness 
Mercury: quickness, sharpness, braini- 
ness, ready wit, flow of words 
Venus: beauty, grace, charm, artistic 
tastes, affection, sociability 
Mars: virility, energy, courage, initiat- 
ive, impulsiveness, passion, aggression 
Jupiter: optimism, cheer, generosity, 
joviality, sport, strength, nobility, 
ceremoniousness 


_. 


Saturn: caution, taciturnity, pessim- 
ism, self-restraint, profundity, stead- 
fastness 
(There are also characteristics given for 
Uranus, Neptune and Pluto, but they are less 
important and need not concern us here.) 
These are, of course, the characteristics 
that one would expect the various gods to 
possess — but why has any particular god’s 
name been given to any particular planet? 
Mars, of course, by its red coloration, can be 
identified with the god of war and so with 
what are generally considered essentially 
masculine traits; but why should one small, 
bright, quickly-moving planet be identified 
with ready wit and braininess, while the 
other is identified with beauty and charm; 


why should one distant and slow-moving 
body represent optimism and generosity, 
while another represents caution and 
pessimism? 

It is when we come to look at the Sun that 
a possible explanation begins to emerge. 
Nobody would object to a statement of the 
following general kind: that children born at 
midday in high summer tend to be very 
different in personality from those born at 
midnight in winter. Many people who would 
not subscribe to any of astrology’s beliefs 
remain convinced that the season, the time of 
day and the weather prevailing at the 
moment a child is born can affect its nature 
and the way in which it will behave. 

Following this line of argument, it is not 
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difficult to develop the statement above. 
Consider the following: 
Recent investigations by a well-known 
market research bureau have revealed 
that a high proportion of children born 
at or near midday during the first two 
weeks of August are healthier than the 
national average, generally strong and 
tall, and frequently blond. As they 
develop they show good qualities of 
leadership, being both practical and 
kind-hearted. 
True or not, this is a plausible statement, and 
would be given due consideration by even 
the most sceptical scientists; however, had it 
begun ‘Leos tend to be...’ it would be 
likely to evoke cries of ‘Nonsense!’ and 
‘Superstition!’ from the most broad-minded 
of astronomers and other members of the 
scientific establishment, so nervous are they 
of the subject of astrology. 
And yet, as has already been pointed out, 
to say that the Sun is in Leo is to say no more 
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Much has been made of the so-called 
‘Jupiter effect’. Jupiter and Saturn, the 


two largest planets, come into conjunc- 
tion, or within a degree or two of one 
another, every 20 years or so. Such an 
event occurs in 1980-81. Seen from the 
Earth, Saturn and Jupiter are in con- 
junction from November 1980 to March 
1981, and again in August; seen from the 
Sun, they are in conjunction in May 
1981. In the first edition of their book 


‘The Jupiter effect, J. Gribbin and S. 


Plagemann suggested that this conjunc- 
tion would be accompanied by the lining 
up of most of the other planets — and 
Arthur Prieditis, an American writer, 
predicted ‘world-shattering political up- 
heavals of the first magnitude’ asa result, 
as well as serious earthquakes. 

Gribbin has _ since, however, 
withdrawn much of the substance of his 
forecast. As seen from Earth, the nearest 
to a lining up of planets occurs in early 


Jupiter and Saturn are in 
conjunction relative to the 
Sun in May 1981 (left); all 
planets are together on one 
side of the Earth in 
September 1981 (centre); 
and the closest grouping 
relative to the Sun occurs in 
May 1982 (right). 

Below: John Gribbin 


than that the date is somewhere between 22 
July and 21 August. Could it be, in fact, that 
the part of the zodiac in which the Sun is 
found at this time of year has been named 
Leo because the experience of centuries 
showed that those born in what we call 
August tended to exhibit leonine charac- 
teristics? After all, the shape of the constel- 
lation itself bears little if any resemblance toa 
lion — and indeed, the precession of the 
equinoxes means that during August the Sun 
is now really in Cancer. 

It is possible, then, that all the constel- 
lations of the zodiac have been named for the 
characteristics exhibited by those born at 
that particular time of year. We are dealing 
with a mass of information gathered over 
nearly 2000 years by the astrologers of Ba- 
bylon and their successors — far more de- 
tailed than the statistics assembled by the 
mythical market research bureau invoked 
above. And it is possible that the names of the 
planets equally indicate the temperaments of 


September 1981, when Saturn and Ju- 
piter are respectively in 12° and 9° 
Libra, Pluto is in 22°, and Venus passes 
through Libra in the course of about 
three weeks, while the Moon is in Libra 
from 31 August to 2 September. The 
Sun does not enter Libra until nearly the 
end of the month. Throughout this 
month, Mercury is in Virgo and Mars in 
Leo, while Uranus is in Scorpio and 
Neptune in Sagittarius. 

Seen from the Sun, the planets would 
appear to approach a little closer in 1982. 
On about 20 May, Saturn and Jupiter are 
separated by 16°, at 7° Scorpio and 21° 
Libra respectively, Mars is at 7° Scorpio, 
Pluto is at 25° Libra, and Mercury is at 
29° Libra. The closest that these planets 
come to one another, therefore, is some 
17°; and at this time Earth is in mid- 
Scorpio, Venus in Aquarius, and Uranus 
and Neptune in Sagittarius. There is, 
however, a conjunction of Saturn, Mars, 
Mercury and the Moon early in June 
1981 —but then, this kind of alignment is 
a fairly common occurrence. 
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those born when the particular planet was 
dominant in the horoscope. 

As we have seen, the horoscope is a time- 
map of a particular moment. For a person 
born at that moment, it gives their ‘Sun-sign’ 
— that is, it tells as which twelfth of the year 
the birth takes place; it gives us the time of 
day, in terms both of the position of the Sun 
in the horoscope circle and of the sign 
ascendant on the eastern horizon; and it also 
provides us with the relative positions in the 
heavens of up to nine other ‘markers’. 

‘The most important of these is the Moon, 
which moves right through each of the signs 
of the zodiac in less than three days. We 
accept that Sun and Moon exert a very great 
influence upon human lives: the Sun because 
it provides light and heat, and is essential for 
the production of food and the two together 
because they combine or oppose their gravi- 
tational forces to produce the tides. This is 
not the place to pursue the argument that 
mankind has evolved from an essentially 
aquatic animal, and that there is no reason to 
suppose that we do not remain as sensitive to 
tidal forces as present-day fish and plankton. 
Let us accept it as a possibility, and consider 
the way in which the movement of the 
planets can affect the nature of the gravi- 
tational and magnetic fields within the solar 
system. 


The solar connection 

In the mid 1940s, an engineer with RCA 
Communications Inc. named John Nelson 
set up a telescope on the roof of the 
company’s office building in central Manhat- 
tan, and began to study the Sun. Nelson 
knew that unusual sunspot activity was ac- 
companied by serious interruption of radio 
communications, and his job was to find 
some way of predicting the occurrence of 
these ‘cosmic storms’. He knew little of 
astronomy and nothing of astrology, but in 
due course he discovered that there was a 
direct connection between intense solar dis- 
turbance and the relative positions of the 
planets — their astrological aspects. 

By 1967, Nelson could claim a success rate 
of 93 per cent in his predictions of severe 
cosmic storms, out of a total of 1460 specific 
forecasts. For a severe storm, one of the four 
inner planets (Mercury, Venus, Earth or 
Mars) must be at an angle of 0°, 90° or 180° 
with another planet further from the Sun — 
relative to the Sun as centre. In addition, at 
least two other planets must be in an ‘angular 
harmonic’ relationship with the first pair, the 
principal harmonics employed by Nelson 
being the subdivisions by 2, 3, 4, § or 6 of 
360° — that is, 180°, 120°, 90°, 72° and 60”. 
Could it possibly be that it is no more than a 
happy coincidence that Mercury — tradition- 
ally associated with communication by all 
astrologers — appeared to be the most signi- 
ficant planet in Nelson’s investigations? 

As Guy Lyon Playfair and Scott Hill put it 
in their book The cycles of heaven, ‘Nelson’s 


Right: Jupiter, from De 
sphaera. He signifies 
physical well-being and 
material success 


Below: three of John 
Nelson's charts, showing 
planetary positions relative to 
the Sun when severe 
magnetic storms took place. 
Between 23 and 27 March 
1940 (top), seven planets 
were either square or in 
opposition. From 12 to 16 
November 1960 (centre) 
occurred the worst storm in 
20 years, as predicted by 
Nelson. The greatest ever 
recorded cosmic shower was 
on 23 February 1956 
(bottom) 
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work is an example of what astrology may 
once have been and still could be: the study 
of the celestial motions and the correct inter- 
pretation of their terrestrial effects.” The 
nature of these terrestrial effects is so far 
undetermined; it may be no more than some 
kind of gravitational tide, or it may be the 
flood of cosmic radiation that accompanies a 
solar eruption. Many biologists certainly be- 
lieve that violent cosmic storms can have the 
most marked effects upon evolution, and 
meteorologists understand only too well 
their effect upon the weather. As for the 
cause of the solar eruptions, it is hardly far- 
fetched to suggest that they could be the 
outcome of some kind of solar tidal surge due 
to the positions of the planets in relation to 
the Sun. 

There are, then, at least two lines of 
enquiry to be followed. First: since Nelson’s 
work has established a close connection be- 
tween the positions of the planets relative to 
the Sun and the outbreak of unusual sunspot 
activity, is it possible to establish any similar 
kind of relationship between the aspects of 
the planets to the Earth and the birth of 
babies with particular kinds of personality? 
Second: if this kind of relationship could be 
proved — which would amount virtually to a 
proof of some of the most fundamental 
beliefs of astrology — was the influence upon 
the development of personality due to gravi- 
tational effects, or to the occurrence of dif- 
ferent intensities of cosmic shower? 

Not long after Nelson had erected his 
telescope on the roof of the RCA building, and 
well before the results of his research became 
public, a young French statistician named 
Michel Gauquelin, witha sceptical interest in 
astrology, set out toanswer the first question— 
with unexpected results. 


Is there some fundamental truth in the tradi- 
tional tenets of astrology? See page 634 
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During his career as an 
archaeologist Tom Lethbridge 
discovered dowsing — ‘picking up’ 
electrical fields of objects and 
reacting to them. But this, as COLIN 
WILSON explains, was only the 
beginning of an important series 
of experiments 


ALTHOUGH TOM LETHBRIDGE had no inter- 
est in ghosts or ‘ghouls’ before he retired to 
Devon, he had always been fascinated by 
dowsing. 

It all started in the early 1930s, when he 
and another archaeologist were looking for 
Viking graves on the island of Lundy in the 
Bristol Channel. They located the graves, 
then, having time on their hands while they 
waited for the boat back to the mainland, 
they decided to try some experiments with 
dowsing. Hidden under the soil of Lundy 
Island are seams of volcanic rock that pass up 
through the slate. Lethbridge decided to see 
if he could locate these. So he cut himself a 
hazel twig, allowed his friend to blindfold 
him, and was then led along the cliff path, the 
forked hazel twig held tightly in his hands. 
(The twig has to be held with the forks bent 


slightly apart, so it has a certain amount of 


‘spring’.) Every time he passed over a vol- 
canic seam, the hazel fork twisted violently in 
his hands. His friend had an extra-sensitive 
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Above: Tom Lethbridge, the 
archaeologist who became a 
master dowser 


Top: the island of Lundy in 
the Bristol Channel, where 
Lethbridge conducted his 
first experiment into 
dowsing. Using a forked 
hazel twig, he and a 
colleague dowsed for 
volcanic seams. The hazel 
twig located the seams by 
twisting violently when held 
over them 
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magnetometer, so he was able to verify that 
Lethbridge had accurately located every 
single one of the volcanic seams. 

To Lethbridge, that seemed logical 
enough. Like running water, a volcanic seam 
has a faint magnetic field. Presumably he was 
somehow able to pick up these fields through 
the hazel twig, which reacted like a sensitive 
instrument. In one of his earlier books he 
wrote: ‘Most people can dowse, if they know 
how to do it. If they cannot do it, there is 
probably some fault in the electrical system 
of their bodies.’ 

The garden of Lethbridge’s house in 
Devon was full of interesting archaeological 
remains — some of them dating to Roman 
times. And, soon after moving in, Leth- 
bridge remembered an experiment he had 
seen performed in the University Museum of 
Archaeology and Ethnology in Cambridge. 
Someone had asserted that a pendulum can 
tell whether a skull is male or female, and 
demonstrated this by dangling one over an 
ancient skull. The pendulum swung back 
and forth, which meant — apparently — that it 
was a man’s skull. If it had swung round ina 
circle, the skull would have been female. 
Midwives sometimes use the same method 
to determine the sex of an unborn baby, 
dangling a wedding ring on a piece of thread 
over the stomach of the pregnant woman. 

But how can such a method possibly 
work? It sounds completely absurd. Male 


and female skulls do not have electrical fields; 
and even if they did, there is no reason why 
one of them should make a pendulum swing 
back and forth, and the other make it swing 
in a circle. 

With characteristic thoroughness, Leth- 
bridge set out to test it for himself. His first 
question was: if a pendulum can somehow 
respond to different substances, then how 
does it do it? A pendulum is, after all, just a 
weight fixed to the end of a piece of string. It 
must be the unconscious mind — or possibly 
the muscles — of the dowser that respond. But 
respond to what? The answer seemed to be: 
to some kind of vibration. In which case, 
it seems a fair assumption that different 
lengths of the pendulum respond to different 
vibrations. 

It was the most fruitful assumption he 
ever made. And he set out to test it by putting 
a wooden bob on the end of a long piece of 
string, and then winding the string round a 


Above: the characteristic 
movement of a forked hazel 
twig when actively dowsing. 
Its usual — though not 
invariable — reaction when 
held over a subterranean 
stream, for example, is to 
turn in a circle from right to 


Left: the late S. J. Searles of 
North Cray, Kent, showing 
the power of the hazel twig 
as it pulls downwards when 
reacting to the presence of 
underground water 


Tom Lethbridge 


pencil, so he could lengthen or shorten the 
pendulum at will. Next, he put a piece of 
silver on the ground, held the pendulum over 
it, and then carefully began to lengthen the 
string. And, when he had unwound about 2 
feet (60 centimetres), the pendulum sud- 
denly began to go into a circular swing. 
Lethbridge measured his string. It was pre- 
cisely 22 inches. (Lethbridge believed one 
could dowse successfully only using Im- 
perial measurements. Feet and inches, he 
said, were ‘natural’ measurements based on 
the human body, whereas metric measure- 
ments were ‘unnatural’. So pendulum ‘rates’ 
will be given in inches only.) 


The pendulum reacts 

Next, he went out into the courtyard of Hole 
House — which dates back to Tudor times — 
and walked around with his pendulum. At 
one place, it went into a circular swing. 
Lethbridge dug down carefully, and eventu- 
ally located a small piece of Rhineland stone- 
ware pottery. He tried his pendulum over it; 
it went into a powerful circular swing. ‘That 
puzzled him greatly, until he tried his 22- 
inch pendulum over a piece of lead, and it 
also went into a circular swing. Apparently, 
22 inches is the ‘rate’ for both silver and lead. 
And Rhineland pottery in the 17th century 
was glazed with lead. 

Now very excited, Lethbridge kept the 
pendulum at the same length and walked 
round the courtyard until it went again intoa 
circular swing. He dug down, and found a bit 
of lead from an Elizabethan window. So he 
proved that the pendulum was accurate. He 
tried holding the pendulum over a copper 
pot, and found that it reacted at 30} inches. 
He walked around the courtyard until the 
pendulum responded, and this time, dug upa 
tiny copper tube. It was very small, so 
evidently the pendulum was extremely 
sensitive. 

Convinced that he had made a major 
discovery, Lethbridge spent days testing all 
kinds of different substances with his pen- 
dulum and discovered, to his delight, that 
every one of them had its own ‘rate’: glass, 
sulphur, iron, slate, amber — even alcohol, 
garlic and apples. When he held it over a 
bottle of Australian Burgundy, the pen- 
dulum responded at 14, 20, 254 and 32 
inches, which Lethbridge proved to be the 
‘rates’ for glass, vegetable matter (the label), 
alcohol and iron. 

He even tested a truffle — that delicious 
fungus that is used in fore gras. ‘The pen- 
dulum responded at 17 inches. Trying to 
locate any buried truffles, Lethbridge stood 
with his pendulum in one hand, while point- 
ing his other hand around in a slow semi- 
circle. When the 17-inch pendulum began to 
swing, he drew a straight line in the direction 
he was pointing. Then he went and stood 
several yards away, and repeated the experi- 
ment. Where the two lines crossed, he dug 
down with a trowel. He located a tiny, dark 
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Tom Lethbridge 


object, the size of a pea, and sent it to the 
Science Museum in London for identifica- 
tion. Incredibly, it turned out to be a rare 
variety of truffle. 

‘There were still a number of minor mys- 
teries — such as how to distinguish between 
lead and silver, when both react at 22 inches, 


or between truffles and beech wood, both of 


which respond to a 17-inch pendulum. Fur- 
ther experimentation solved that one. The 
number of times the pendulum gyrated was 
equally important. For lead, it gyrates 16 
times, then goes back to its normal back-and- 
forth motion; for silver it gyrates 22 times. It 
looked as if nature had devised a simple and 
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Above: the corner of the 
courtyard at the Lethbridge 
home, Hole House in Devon, 
where dowsing revealed a 
number of buried objects 


Below: how dowsing with a 
pendulum works 

A. dowser’s psyche-field 

B. static field of object 

C. pendulum — where A 
meets B it begins to move in 
a circle 

D. how the pendulum length 
is controlled by dowser 


foolproof code for identifying any substance. 

And not just substances. The pendulum 
also responded to colours — the natural 
colours of flowers, for example: 22 inches 
for grey, 29 for yellow, 30 for green, and so 
on. Lethbridge found himself wondering 
whether the pendulum would respond to 
thoughts and emotions as well as substances. 
A simple, two-part experiment convinced 
him that this was so. During his last excava- 
tions near Cambridge, Lethbridge had col- 
lected a number of sling-stones from an Iron 
Age fort. He tried his pendulum over them, 
and found that they reacted at 24 inches and 
also at 40. He fetched a bucketful of stones 
from the beach and tried the pendulum over 
those. They failed to react at either ‘rate’. 
Now he divided the stones into two piles, and 
told his wife Mina to throw half of them at a 
wall, while he threw the rest. He tried the 
pendulum again. All Mina’s stones now 
reacted at 29 inches (the ‘rate’ for females), 
while those he had thrown reacted at 24-like 
the Iron Age stones. So it looked as if the 
Iron Age stones had been thrown by males. 
But what about their reaction to a 40-inch 
pendulum? Could it, he wondered, be the 
rate for anger or death? Lethbridge set the 
pendulum at 40 inches and thought about 
something that made him angry; immedi- 
ately, the pendulum began to gyrate. So it 
looked as if 40 was indeed the rate for anger. 
He later ascertained that it was also the rate 
for death, cold and blackness. 


Now all this, admittedly, seems absurd. 
Yet Lethbridge repeated the experiments 
dozen of times, and each time he got the same 
result. The pendulum responded to ideas — 
like evolution, pride, life, danger and deceit — 
just as readily as to substances. Moreover 
Mina got the same results. And, through his 
experience of psychometry, Lethbridge re- 
alised that there is nothing very odd in a 
pendulum responding to ideas. If a ‘sensi- 
tive’ can hold an unopened letter, and some- 
how feel the emotions of the person who 
wrote it, then it seems reasonable to assume 
that human beings possess some ‘sense’ that 
registers these things just as our eyes register 
colours and shapes — a sixth sense perhaps? 
In fact, you could say that a pendulum is 
merely an aid to psychometry. A psychomet- 
rist — or sensitive — can pick up these vib- 
rations directly; non-sensitive people, like 
Lethbridge, can only feel them indirectly 
through the pendulum. 

After months of experiment with the 
pendulum, Lethbridge constructed tables of 
the various ‘rates’; and it became clear that 4o 
inches was some kind of limit. Every single 
substance that he tested fell between zero and 
40 inches. And at this point he discovered 
something rather odd. Sulphur reacts to a 7- 
inch pendulum. If he extended the pen- 
dulum to 47 inches — 40 plus 7—it would still 
react to a heap of sulphur. But not when 
directly over the heap. It only reacted a little 


to one side. ‘he same was true of everything 
else he tried beyond 4o — the pendulum 
reacted, but a little to one side. 

Forty inches is also the ‘rate’ for death. 
Was it possible, Lethbridge wondered, that 
when the pendulum registers beyond 4o 
inches, it registers a world beyond death — 
another dimension? He remembered an ex- 
perience of being at the dentist, under anaes- 
thetic, and finding himself outside his body — 
hovering up in the air, and slightly to the left 
— just like the ‘displacement’ reaction of the 
pendulum to the heap of sulphur. 

He noticed another odd thing. Below 4o 
inches, there is no ‘rate’ for the concept of 
time; the pendulum simply will not respond. 
But when he lengthened the pendulum to 60 
inches, he got a strong reaction for time. He 


Lethbridge’s pendulum 
rates 


glass, porcelain, 
quartzite, flint 


all animals, plants 
wood, rubber, coal, 
paper, bread, 
potatoes 


alcohol 
running water 


Above: table of pendulum 
‘rates’ as discovered by Tom 
Lethbridge in the course of 
his experiments. Through 
trial and error he came to 
realise that the pendulum 
reacted consistently at 
certain lengths to specific 
substances, qualities and 
even abstract ideas 


Left and right: mended pots 
that had been found in 
fragments in the courtyard 
and orchard of Hole House 
solely through dowsing. 
Lethbridge dowsed them to 
find their ages, finally 
coming up with the dates he 
scratched on the bottoms. 
Lethbridge achieved a high 
degree of accuracy — his 
dates for certain standing 
stones, for example, were 
later proved to be correct by 
carbon dating. As he said ‘It 
may seem absurd, but it 
delivers the goods’ 


Tom Lethbridge 


reasoned that because ‘our world’ — that is, 
the world that registers below 40 — is in time, 
there is no reaction to the idea of time itself — 
just as you could not appreciate the speed of a 
river if you were drifting down at the same 
speed as the current. But there is a reaction 
to the idea of time in this ‘world beyond 
death’. Moreover, Lethbridge found that if 
he lengthened the pendulum beyond 80, he 
got the same result all over again — as if there 
is yet another world — or dimension — beyond 
that one. And this ‘third world’ also has a 
reaction for time. But when Lethbridge 
lengthened the pendulum beyond 120 inches 
he discovered that the ‘world’ beyond that 
also had no reaction for time. 


Secrets of the ‘other you’ 
Tom Lethbridge’s own explanation of this 
strange ‘power of the pendulum’ is that there 
is a part of the human mind — the uncons- 
cious, perhaps — that knows the answers to all 
questions. Unfortunately, it cannot convey 
these answers to the ‘everyday you’, the 
busy, conscious self that spends its time 
coping with practical problems. But this 
‘other you’ can convey its messages via the 
dowsing rod or pendulum, by the simple 
expedient of controlling the muscles. 
Lethbridge had started as a cheerfully 
sceptical investigator trying to understand 
nature’s hidden codes for conveying inform- 
ation. His researches led him into strange, 


bewildering realms where all his normal 
ideas seemed to be turned upside down. He 
compared himself to a man walking on ice, 
when it suddenly collapses and he finds 
himself floundering in freezing water. Of this 
sudden immersion in new ideas he said: 
‘From livirg a normal life in a_ three- 
dimensional world, I seem to have suddenly 
fallen through into one where there are more 
dimensions. The three-dimensional life goes 
on as usual; but one has to adjust one’s 
thinking to the other.” He did more than 
adjust his thinking; he set out boldly to 
explore the fourth dimension — and came to 
highly significant conclusions. 


How can a dowser’s pendulum explore the 
world beyond death? See page 654 
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fagainst all the odds | 


It is a curious fact that the most striking coincidences 
often involve the most trivial of events. If, as many people 
believe, coincidences have some inner meaning, why are 
they apparently so pointless? PERROTT PHILLIPS investigates 


THE BRITISH ACTOR Anthony Hopkins was __ British actor Anthony 
delighted to hear he had landed aleading role Hopkins (right) found 
in a film based on the book The girl from — himself caught up in an 
Petrovka by George Feifer. A few days after extraordinary sequence of 
signing the contract, Hopkins travelled to | events when he picked up a 
London to buy a copy of the book. He tried | book in an underground 
several bookshops, but there wasn’t one tobe _— station in London. 
had. Waiting at Leicester Square under- Amazingly, it was The gir/ 
ground station for his train home, he noticed from Petrovka by George 
a book lying apparently discarded on a_ Feifer (below), whose film 
bench. Incredibly, it was The girl from Pet- version he was to star in - 
rovka, hat in itself would have been coinci- — and it was Feifer’s own copy 
dence enough, but in fact it was merely the 
beginning of an extraordinary chain of Bottom: Dame Rebecca West, 
events. IT'wo years later, in the middle of who experienced a classic | 
filming in Vienna, Hopkins was visited by case of both ‘literary’ and. . YF GE wy i 
George Feifer, the author. Feifer mentioned © ‘helpful’ coincidence when ~ : . 3 
that he did not have a copy of his own book. she had come to a dead end — 
He had lent the last one — containing his.own _ in her research Roost eee 
annotations ~ to a friend who had lost it ART EON 
somewhere in London. With mounting as- 
tonishment, Hopkins handed Feifer the book 
he had found. ‘Is this the one?’ he asked, 
‘with the notes scribbled in the margins?’ It 
was the same book. 

Dr Paul Kammerer, the former Director 
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of the Institute of Experimental Biology in 
Vienna — and one of the first men to try to 
define the ‘laws of coincidence’ — would have 
relished that example. He was particularly 
fond of literary coincidences, and there are 
several in his book Das Gesetz der Serie (“The 
law of seriality’), published in 1919, which 
introduced the theory of ‘seriality’. 
Kammerer’s work was also too early to 
include another literary coincidence, which 
was experienced by Dame Rebecca West, the 
novelist and historian. She found herself at a 
dead end when she went to the Royal Ins- 
titute of International Affairs to research a 
specific episode in the Nuremberg trials: 
[ looked up the Trials in the library and 
was horrified to find they were pub- 
lished in a form almost useless to the 
researcher. After hours of search, I 
went along the line of shelves to an 
assistant librarian and said, ‘I can’t find 
it, there’s no clue, it could be any of 


these volumes.” I put my hand on one 

volume on a shelf, took it out and 

carelessly looked at it. It was not only 

the right volume out of hundreds, but it 

had fallen open at the right page. 
Kammerer — who committed suicide in 1926 
— suggested that coincidences occurred in 
series or clusters and defined ‘seriality’ as ‘a 
recurrence of the same or similar things or 
events in time or space.’ Seriality, he con- 
cluded, ‘is ubiquitous and continuous in life, 
nature and cosmos. It is the umbilical cord 
that connects thought, feeling, science and 
art with the womb ofthe universe which gave 
birth to them.’ 

Thirty years later, the Nobel prize- 
winning physicist Wolfgang Pauli and the 
philosopher-psychologist Professor Carl 
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Gustav Jung extended Kammerer’s work 
with their theory of ‘synchronicity’. Jung 
defined the word as ‘the simultaneous occur- 
rence of two meaningful but not causally 
connected events .. . a coincidence in time 
of two or more causally unrelated events 
which have the same or similar meaning.’ 

Although approaching the theory of coin- 
cidences from different directions, all three 
men hinted at a mysterious and barely 
understood force at work in the Universe, a 
force that was trying to impose its own kind of 
order on the chaos of human life. 

If this seems fanciful, one of the most 
prolific of all contemporary thinkers on the 
subject, Arthur Koestler, points out that 
current biological — as well as physical — 
research strongly suggests a basic tendency 
of nature to create order out of disorder. 

Not surprisingly, sceptics reject these 
theories. They explain coincidence in terms 
of the laws of probability: if something can 
happen then, however small the probability 
of the event, you should not be too surprised 
if it eventually does happen, A classic ex- 


Tow is that a monkey at a typewriter, i 
pressing the keys at random, willeventually—_ 
‘as time tends to infinity’, as the mathema- _ 


“ticians say — type out the entire works of — 
_ Shakespeare. As science writer Martin Gard- _ 


suit. Ihe odds are something like 63§ billion 
to one. Yet, according to probability theory, 
if enough bridge hands are dealt, it will 
eventually happen. And indeed it did. Vera 
Nettick, of Princeton, New Jersey, found 
herself holding all 13 diamonds. She bid a 
grand slam and had the memorable experi- 
ence of being able to lay her incredible hand 
down on the table. 

The followers of seriality and synchro- 
nicity — and their later developments — think 
otherwise. Dealing cards and spinning coins 
are one thing, they claim. But bizarre coinci- 
dences that throw together people or events 
represent an entirely different force at work. 

In his early researches, Kammerer classi- 
fied coincidences — and he had collected 
hundreds of examples, often quite trivial, to 
support his theories — into various types. 
These mainly depended on the order in 
which they occurred, the number of parallel 
coincidences, whether they related to names 
numbers or situations, and the elements they 
had in common. 

-Modern research now divides coinci- 
dences into two main categories, the trivial — 
like the incredible bridge hand — and the 
significant. Significant coincidences are sub- 
divided into clearly recognisable types: the 
literary coincidence (like Dame Rebecca 


ner. puts. it, *Trillions: of events, large and — West’ $ experience in the library), warning 
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_ Another example is the unlikely chance of. 


coincidences, useful coincidences (where ree 


right thing happens at the right time), it’s-a- 


_ small-world coincidences (bringing people 


“together when least expetftd) and conjuring 
»coincidences, incidents that are like exam- 


: “ples. of ‘psychic sleight-of-hand. 


2 Nazis in Fleet Street? 
_ There are classic examples in each category, 


but the quintessential literary coincidence 
happened just before the Allied invasion of 
Europe in 1944. 

Every aspect of the huge campaign — to 
drive out the Nazis and end the Second 
World War — was top secret and referred to 
only by codewords. The operation itself was 
known aS OVERLORD. The naval spearhead 
was disguised by the name NEPTUNE. The 
two French beaches where the landing was to 
take place were coded UTAH and OMAHA. 
And the artificial harbours to be used to 
supply the troops at thf beach-head were 
known as MULBERRY. 

Incredibly, in the 33 days before p-Day, 6 
June, each of these secret words appeared as 
the answer to a clue in the London Daily 
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Coincidences 


Left: by an amazing 
coincidence, many of the key 
code-words used in the 
strategic planning of the 
Allied invasion of Europe in 
1944 — OVERLORD, NEPTUNE, 
MULBERRY, UTAH, OMAHA — 
appeared as solutions to 
Daily Telegraph crossword 
clues in the weeks before D- 
Day. Security men quickly 
checked the Je/egraph 
offices — but found no Nazi 
spy, only schoolmaster 
Leonard Dawe, who had 
been compiling the 
crossword for 20 years 


Coincidences 


Telegraph crossword. The key word OVER- 
LORD appeared only four days before the 
landing. 

Security men immediately descended on 
the Fleet Street offices of the Telegraph, 
expecting to bag a Nazi spy. Instead, they 
found schoolmaster Leonard Dawe, who had 
been harmlessly compiling the paper’s cross- 
word for 20 years. Dawe was flabbergasted, 
and took a long time to convince them that he 
had been totally ignorant of the significance 
of the words. 


The clairvoyant photograph 

For an extraordinary conjuring coincidence, 
however, one can do no better than listen to 
the curious, and strangely inconsequential, 
experience of Mrs Eileen Bithell, of Ports- 
mouth, Hampshire. 

‘For more than 20 years, a framed sign 
saying Closed on Wednesdays hung in the 
window of my parents’ grocery shop. A few 
days before my brother’s wedding, the sign 
was taken down to be altered. When we 
removed it from the frame, we discovered to 
our surprise that the sign had been painted 
on the back of a photograph. ‘There was an 
even bigger surprise. The picture showed my 
brother’s bride-to-be as a small girl, in the 
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Top: a game of bridge in 
progress. Card games 
provide the opportunity for 
the most spectacular, if 
trivial, of coincidences 


Above: Sir James Jeans 
(1877-1946), the eminent 
physicist who remarked that 
science shows that the 
Universe looks more like ‘a 
great thought than a great 
machine’ 


arms of his future father-in-law. 

‘Nobody knows how this particular 
photograph came to be used as the shop sign. 
For none of the people were known to my 
family at the time the sign was put up. Yet 
now, 20 years later, our two families were to 
be joined in marriage.’ 

Coincidences like these support the view 
of Sir James Jeans, the British scientist who 
died in 1946, who once commented, ‘the 
stream of knowledge is heading towards a 
non-mechanical reality; the universe begins 
to look more like a great thought than a great 
machine’ — or, as Eddington put it, “The stuff 
of the world is mind-stuff.’ 


The rational and the occult 

In his book The challenge of chance, Arthur 
Koestler suggested that coincidences ‘can at 
least serve as pointers towards a single major 
mystery — the spontaneous emergence of 
order out of randomness, and the philosophi- 
cal challenge implied in that concept. And if 
that sounds too rational or too occult, collect- 
ing coincidences still remains an amusing 
parlour game.’ 

Some coincidences start slowly and seem 
to gain momentum as one improbability 
follows another. One to cap any ‘parlour 
game’ was recounted by a former Fleet Street 
editor, now a distinguished author. For rea- 
sons that will become obvious, all the names 
have been changed; here is the story: 

‘Around 12 years ago, when I was editor of 
a weekly magazine in London, I met and fell 
in love with a Fleet Street woman journalist 
named Jackie. Some time afterwards, I par- 
ted company with the magazine after a 
difference of opinion and immediately went, 
with Jackie, on a Press trip to Capri. What I 
didn’t know was that, in the meantime, the 
girl had met someone else. She had joined a 
Press party aboard a Swedish ship and had 
fallen in love with Egon, the shipping line’s 
PRO [public relations officer]. 

‘Six years elapsed in which everyone 
changed places. Jackie and I split up. She 
married Egon. He eventually broke with the 
shipping line. They got a new PRO, a girl 
named Jan. And Harry was appointed editor 
of the magazine. 

“Then, like some supernatural ‘‘action 
replay’, it all started happening again. Harry 
had an almost identical difference of opinion 
with the management and left. He immedi- 
ately went on a previously-arranged Press 
facility trip . . . to Capri. Who should be on 
the same trip — again — but Jackie. The manin 
charge of the visit was her husband, Egon. 
Meanwhile, I was on the same Swedish ship 
on which Jackie and Egon had first met and 
had been introduced to his successor, Jan, 
who was completely unaware of the earlier 
relationships. We are now married. And all 
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five of us live in the same area 
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What has modern research discovered about 
coincidence? See page 638 
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Dear Sir, 
As you have asked for personal instances of pre- 
monitions | thought you might be interested in the 
following: 

On Tuesday, 22 February 1943, | had avivid dream 
that my school was bombed -— in fact such was the 
noise of the explosion that, when | awoke, | had such 
a bad headache that my mother was rather loath to let 
me attend school. However, as we were going ona 
school outing the next day she reluctantly sent me off. 

At 12 noon most of the pupils went down to school 
dinner, leaving me with two friends for company in 
the classroom to have our sandwich lunch. Very soon 
after that | thought! heard the siren go inthe distance 
(1 suppose my dream was still with me) and | decided 
to go down to tell the teacher in charge of the dining 
room. My friends opted to stay where they were. 

The teacher listened to me then suggested that, as 
| was near the playground, | should go out for a breath 
of fresh air while she would wait for the local siren to 
go. | left the hall and suddenly there was this terrible 
noise behind me. | thought the boiler was blowing up 
— there was a terrific flash, everything hung sus- 
pended for a short time and then everything col- 
lapsed around me. | was trapped for several hours 
but eventually was rescued completely unharmed. 

| discovered afterwards that the bomb had fallen 
directly behind me, cutting the school in half, the 
dining room and my classroom receiving direct hits. 
There was a great loss of life; among the dead 
children and teachers were my two friends | left inthe 
classroom. 

Should | have insisted on them leaving with me? 
This is a question | have asked myself time and 
again. The school was Catford Central Girls’ School — 
and according to Lord Haw Haw, the target for that 
day. 

Yours faithfully, 


M.E. Vooght Welling, Kent 


Dear Sir, 
Although this incident happened several years ago, | 
have only just heard about it: 

One day my mother received a telegram from 
Denmark telling her that her mother wasin avery bad 
condition due to a disease unknown to me. 

Naturally, my mother caught the next flight out to 
Denmark — and it was during this flight that the 
weirdest thing happened. Twenty minutes away from 
Copenhagen airport she suddenly got a strange 
feeling, as if she were just suspended in the air, with 
nothing visible supporting her. All round her were 
people that she'd never seen before, all floating in 
the air like she was. It was so real and awesome. 

This experience lasted as long as 30 seconds until 
she felt a hand on her shoulder and discovered that it 
was one of the stewardesses asking her if she was all 
right — obviously she must have looked terrified to 
provoke such a reaction from the air hostess. 

Twenty minutes later she arrived at Copenhagen 
airport and was greeted by her friends who told her 
that her mother had died — 20 minutes before. It must 
have been the same moment that my mother had had 


Post script 


Your letters to 
THE UNEXPLAINED 


her strange experience. Could it be that her mother 
was trying to contact her in the last moments of her 
life? 

Yours faithfully, 


Hamish Allan Pembury, Kent 


Dear Sir, 

| am inclined to agree with the writer in issue 17 who 
says that often simple, symbolic gestures can act as 
cures for ‘disturbances’. This has happened to me 
twice. 

My parents’ house has always been ‘peculiar’ and 
when |! was about 16 | decided something would have 
to be done. The centre of the disturbances appeared 
to be in the small spare room that led off the bigger 
bedroom used by myself and my sister. The door 
between the two rooms refused to stay shut, even 
when locked, and after | took over the room for my 
studies my books and papers were repeatedly scat- 
tered all over the room. Things became so un- 
bearable that | decided to move my bed into the room 
and show ‘it’ who was boss. 

That first night my fears were realised when seven 
huge spiders appeared one after the other next to my 
bed. | have a phobia about spiders so | don't mind 
admitting that | was terrified. But with the help of my 
father — who caught each spider as it appeared — | 
survived the night with ‘it’. | told my ‘occupant’ very 
firmly that | had no intentions of moving out. After that 
night the disturbances ceased and although peculiar 
things still happen in that house from time to time, 
that particular room is still at peace after 18 years. 

Recently, my husband and | put our own house up 
for sale. Almost from the day we had moved in! was 
aware of the presence of a child. As time went on | 
became increasingly aware that it was a little girl but 
she never really bothered me. Occasionally she calls 
me by name, sometimes just ‘Mummy’. We all accept 
her without question. 

It wasn't until November 1980 when a lady came to 
look over the house that the child became distinctly 
annoyed. Tiles came off the roof (but no wind), soot 
appeared at the base of a blocked-off chimney (it has 
never done that in five years), grey-green damp 
marks appeared overnight on the walls, the front gate 
fell off and it cost me £26 for new taps for the kitchen 
after the kitchen flooded — all within two days of the 
lady coming to the house! 

It got to the point of being ridiculous and | felt that 
the child was trying to prevent us from leaving. This 
time | spoke to her firmly but kindly and told her that | 
would not sell the house to anyone who upset the 
vibrations in the house as our lady visitor had done. 
She has accepted my assurances and life has settled 
down normally again. An atmosphere of peace and 
contentment returned to the house. 

| would be interested to hear other people's 
opinions about my conclusion because | feel that the 
very human characteristics of panic and intense fear 
of the unknown are the very ingredients that these 
‘things’ seem to feed on. 

Yours faithfully 


S.H. Skinner (Mrs) Great Yarmouth, Norfolk 


Send your letters to THE UNEXPLAINED, Orbis House, 20-22 Bedfordbury, London WC2N 4BT 


EWORED,S 


MIS TERTOUS BENCES 


Between the Nile and the Libyan 
desert at Giza stand three of the most 
impressive of the Egyptian pyramids. 
Built 45 centuries ago for successive 
pharaohs, they are the tombs of 
Cheops — the so-called Great Pyramid, 
130 feet (40 metres) high — Chephren 
and Mycerinus. 


The Nazcan desert in Peru is criss- 
crossed by lines forming the shapes of 
stylised birds and animals, some of 
them over 200 feet (50 metres) across. 
These beautiful designs can be 
appreciated only from the air — could 
their makers, over 1500 years ago, 
have mastered the art of flight? 


Among the strange animal earthworks 
that are to be found scattered across 
the landscape of North America is the 
great serpent mound in Adams County, 
Ohio. More than 700 feet (200 metres) 
long, the image of a snake following 
an egg is thought to represent an 
eclipse of the Moon. 


Callanish stands on lonely moorland 
facing the Atlantic Ocean on the Outer 
Hebridean island of Lewis. It consists 
of a circle of 12 pillars and a 270-foot 
(82-metre) avenue of stones. At the 
centre of the circle is a chambered 
cairn dating back to around 2000 BC; 
next to it stands the 13th megalith. 


On a tiny, isolated lump of volcanic 
rock in the Pacific Ocean stand the 
famous statues of Easter Island — the 
moai. So far, over 1000 of them have 
been uncovered, the largest of them 
standing nearly 32 feet (10 metres) 
high and weighing 90 tonnes. Their 
purpose is unknown. 


Almost certainly the site of the 
earliest Christian church in England, 
Glastonbury in Somerset stands at the 
meeting of several leys. Legend tells 
that Joseph of Arimathea brought the 
child Christ to Glastonbury, and that 
King Arthur is buried at the foot of the 
ancient Tor. 


Loch Ness, in the Highlands of 
Scotland, is Britain’s largest and 
deepest freshwater lake. Its cold, 
murky waters are reputedly the home 
of the Loch Ness monster; there have 
been many sightings of the creature, 
although science has yet to prove or 
disprove its existence. 


These chapels and dwellings in 
Cappadocia in central Turkey were 
hewn out of the volcanic rock of the 
Anatolian plateau between the 4th and 
13th centuries by Christians. The 
inner walls are richly decorated, and 
many of the cave-houses are still 
inhabited. 


